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System overload 


Network bugged by capacity issues 
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doubled since this year’ °s seniors were fre dinen. ‘But ae ways bat sesdents 
have used computers has increased even more dramatically. 

Students have access to 175 computers in seven computer labs, up re 
100 machines in 1994. In addition, one in three students owns a comuter which 
is connected to the school’s network and the number of faculty and staff com- 
puters has increased from 50 to 650 since 1989, said Denis Stratford, director of 
Information Technology. However, only 700 of the school’s 2,500-plus com- 
puter accounts can be logged on to Microsoft Exchange at the same time. 

Four years ago, most students used computers only to write papers or to 
use e-mail. Now, however, they use computers to analyze spreadsheets, edit 
videotape or to do research on the Internet. The increased demand often means — 
there is a wait for available terminals. | 

“Since my freshman year the wait for computers has continually become — 
worse,’ * said senior Leah Newton, a political science major. “The slowness of 
- the Internet and e-mail system on campus only adds to the aggravation of fight- 

_ ing to find an available computer terminal.” 
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St. Michael’s College security log 


Excerpts from the November 2 through November 8 , 1997 security report. Compiled by Officer Kelly M. Graham. 


November 2, 1997 
5:53 p.m. Water leaking from roof in 
300s townhouses. 


6:31 p.m. Water leaking from the north 
entrance to the basement of the library. 


7:15 p.m. Unplugged drain at Rotunda. 
Six inches of water in roadway. 


November 3, 1997 
12:55 a.m. Medical assist at Lyons Hall. 


2:07 a.m. Responded to Ryan Hall to 


CAMPUS SCENE News taken from college campuses around the country by the College Press Service 


escort an SA home. She had requested 
an escort earlier in the evening. SA was 
gone when I arrived. 


November 4, 1997 
11:41 a.m. Towed a vehicle from 
Founders Hall parking lot. 


November 5, 1997 
10:12 p.m. Found two students on the 
roof of the library. 


November 6, 1997 
2:00 a.m. Escorted a student from Ryan 


Hall to the 100s townhouses. 


8:39 a.m. Towed a vehicle from Ryan 
Hall parking lot. 


November 7, 1997 
3:10 p.m. Medical assist at Hodson Hall. 


9:33 p.m. Spoke with residents at 
College Parkway about repeated emer- 
gency phone calls to the switchboard. 
Residents stated the phone was bumped 
accidentally by visitors. 


November 8, 1997 
12:22 a.m. Liquor violation at the Days 
Inn. Asked an off-campus student to 
leave campus. 


1:56 a.m. Called to Ryan Hall for a mar- 
ijuana violation. Suspects not found. 


2:00 a.m. Found a student in room full 
of vomit. Non-intoxicated student says 
that she has flu-like symptoms and 
refused medical attention. 


2:51 a.m. Medical assist at Lyons Hall. 





BU sues paperz.com 


Term-paper mills on 
the Internet assailed 


By Colleen DeBaise 
College Press Service 


BOSTON - The website of 
paperz.com advertises “only the finest in 
student research.” 

For a fee, students can purchase term 
papers on topics from American civiliza- 
tion to women’s studies. 

And while a disclaimer on the site 
notes that the material is.“not to. be copied 
and turned in as original work,” there’s 


nothing stoppihg Students from ‘handing it 


in for credit. 





While term-paper mills have 
flourished in college towns for 
decades - some even advertise in 
the campus newspaper - their 
easy availability on the Internet 
frustrates university officials. 





That’s why Boston University filed a 
lawsuit against paperz.com and seven 
other companies in federal court Oct. 20, 
accusing them of wire fraud, mail fraud, 
racketeering and breaking a Massachusetts 
law that bans the sale of term papers. 

BU says it’s the first legal battle 
against so-called “term-paper mills” on the 
Internet. 

“We expect academic work presented 
by students to be the product of their own 
efforts,” said Jon Westling, BU president. 
“We will take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to preserve the integrity of the acade- 
mic process.” 

The companies argue that the term 
papers are for research purposes only and 


most state as much on their sites. “You 
can never expect a grade because you can 
never hand in this work,” says a disclaimer 
on the site of Term Papers, School and 
Business Help Line, another company 
sued by BU. “This is totally wrong. Write 
your own report and use your own 
thoughts.” 

Such disclaimers are a sham, say BU 
officials. 

During a sting operation last summer, 
the university alleges that workers in its, 
general Counsel’s officé posing as students 
bought term papers even though they 
made it clear they would pass the work off 
as their own. 

Many of the companies provided a 
title page with the student’s name and par- 
ticular course in it, the university said. 

While term-paper mills have flour- 
ished in college towns for decades - some 
even advertise in the campus newspaper - 
their easy availability on the Internet frus- 
trates university officials. 

“In the past, these shady operators 
would pass out flyers on; the street to 
attract customers,’ Westling said. “Now 
they open a web page and wait for students 
to contact them.” 

The other companies named include 
A-Plus Termpapers; A-1 Termpapers; 
High-Performance Papers; Research 
Assistance; The Paper Store Enterprises; 
and Paper Shack. 

BU first brought suit against term- 
paper mills in 1972, when it successfully 
won an injuction against several compa- 
nies then in operation. 

The new lawsuit asks the court to stop 
the online companies from selling term 
papers. 
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Students, ana tae 
college accepting men 


CHICOPEE, Mass. - A women’s col- 
lege in Massachusetts has announced that 
it will open its doors to men starting next 
September. 

The College of Our Lady of the Elms, 
also known as Elms College, says the 
decision was prompted by declining 
enrollment. The Catholic college has less 
than 1,300 students. 





Doxens wore yellow ribbons to protest 
the co-ed policy as they attended a 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees. 





“This in no way diminishes our com- 
mitment to the education of women,” said 
Sister Kathleen Keating, the college’s 


president. “In fact, the experience of other 


women’s colleges that have admitted men 
has been that there is a heightened aware- 
ness and commitment to the needs of 
women students because they can no 
longer be taken for granted.” 

Still, many students and professors 
did not welcome the news. Dozens wore 
yellow ribbons to protest the co-ed policy 
as they attended a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 

In announcing its decision to go co- 
ed, the college cited research that shows 
four. percent of students consider attend- 
ing a women’s college, and only about two 
percent actually do. 

The college already accepts men as 
part-time students and as transfers from 
other colleges. 

Keating said the college would imme- 
diately begin preparing for the arrival of 
male students. Dorms are to be renovated, 
athletic programs revised and admissions 
brochures updated. 
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Demand for network access continues to expand 


More memory to be added to hard drives; new software will cap space availabable to each user 


continued from cover 

On average the system server has 
gone down at least once a week since the 
beginning of the semester, due to an 
increase in volume received, Stratford 
said. 

“Last week I couldn’t log on for two 
hours,” said sophomore Nate Besio. 
“Usually it’s OK, but recently I have had a 
lot of trouble.” 

More professors are having their stu- 
dents use computers to complete projects. 

Classes have reserved about 13 hours 
a week in the PC labs and almost 20 hours 
a week in the St. Edmund’s Macintosh 
lab. 


Increases in campus-wide e-mail and 
the amount of documents stored on stu- 
dents’ Z drives have been taxing the sys- 
tem as a whole, Stratford said. 

“We need to get away from these 
campus-wide distribution of e-mail mes- 
sages,” Stratford said. “There are other 
ways to communicate, through the use of 
public folders or the campus channel. 
We'll never be able to satisfy and keep up 
with the demand if it is viewed as unlimit- 
ed.” 

To help alleviate some of the prob- 
lems a software package will be installed 
next semester to allocate a specific amount 
of space per user, Stratford said. 





-Photo by Marianne Mylod 


Junior Sean Toussaint expresses his frustration over a system problem in a computer lab. 


Over Thanksgiving break, more space 
will be added to hard drives, said comput- 
er science Professor John Trono. 

The capacity issue has prompted 
Information Technology to adjust the 
printer servers as well, Stratford said. 

Due to the increase in capacity, two 
printer servers are now being run, 
Aardvark and Armadillo, primarily for stu- 
dents. 

Because the system keeps getting 
upgraded, it is becoming more user-friend- 
ly, said junior Holly Shea, a Help Desk 
worker. 

People had more problems last year 
adjusting to the Route 96 project, Shea 
said. 

The programs in the student labs were 
upgraded this year, Stratford said. 

“The machines seem to be working 
well,” said Douglas Green, a computer sci- 
ence professor. 

The memory in each computer in the 
labs was doubled from 16 to 32 
megabytes. 

Some students are skeptical of the 
changes IT has made. 

“Tt’s discouraging to realize that St. 
Mike’s has put so much money into updat- 
ing and improving the computer system, 
yet, there are still so many problems with 
it,” said senior Laura Elwood. 

“The computers are down too much 
this year,” said junior Amy Madigan. “I 
don’t know what the difference is from 
last year but the system has gotten worse.” 

Students, faculty and staff who log on 


to Microsoft Exchange and leave it on for 
a long time make it difficult for other users 
to log on, Stratford said. 

Another factor which is slowing the 
capacity of the system is the overuse of Z 
drives, space on the network for saving 
information which can be accessed 
through an individual account. 

Students are saving large images, doc- 
uments or running games on the Z drive, 
taking up an enormous amount of space 
within the system, Stratford said. 

Zip drives were added to computers to 
enable students to store large amounts of 
information without hindering the system. 

Many students prefer storing informa- 
tion on the Z drive rather than a zip disk. 

“Tt’s easier than transporting a disk, 
because you could lose it or it could get 
damaged,” said senior Kate Brooks. “I like 
sitting down at the computer and having 
all my information there.” 

“It’s easier to save it on the computer 
and not worry about having a disk,” said 
senior Marianne Conlon. “I was never told 
that we should store information on a zip 
disk rather than the Z drive.” 

“Most students don’t have zip disks 
yet, so for large files we store them local- 
ly on the machine and back it up with a 
common zip disk from the class,” Green 
said. 

The student-computer ratio needs to 
be improved, Newton said. “The much 
larger student body of underclassmen are 
going to have serious problems with com- 
puters unless more are made available.” 


Loans on the rise: St. Michael’s students plunge deeper into debt 


By Beth Polsonetti 
Staff Writer 


Members of the St. Michael’s Class of 
1997 graduated each with an average 
Stafford loan debt of $14,758, according 
to Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation (VSAC). Add that to interest 
and other loans and most students step into 
the working world already well in debt. 

About 80 percent of the students on 
campus receive some form of financial 
aid, according to Nelberta Lunde, director 
of Financial Aid. The types of aid include 
loans, grants or work study money. 

About 70 percent of St. Michael’s stu- 
dents have at least one loan, according to 
the Financial Aid office. 

Over the past five years, the average 
total debt of bachelor’s degree recipients 
has increased nearly 70 percent, from 
$9,310 to $15,696, according to VSAC 
statistics. At St. Michael’s, the number of 
people applying for financial aid has also 
gone up, said Dan Couture, Financial Aid 
counselor. Based on this, the number of 
loans has also risen. 

It is important that the students under- 
stand what they are signing for when they 
accept a loan, Lunde said. 

“The whole financial planning 
process is so confusing,” senior Jen Rock 
said. “It is definitely something that 
should not be taken lightly.” 

A VSAC survey of Stafford Loans 
borrowers who graduated in 1995 shows 
that almost 20 percent of a student’s 
monthly income after receiving their 
bachelor’s degree will go toward repaying 
loans. Most lenders recommend that stu- 
dent loan payments should not exceed 8 
percent of a student’s monthly income. 

VSAC is the principal lender to St. 
Michael’s students. More than 90 percent 


of students with loans go through VSAC. 

VSAC advises students to call their 
lender immediately if they graduate, trans- 
fer to another school, drop below half- 
time enrollment, withdraw or change their 
address or phone number. 

“Students need to let us know when 
something changes because they are still 
responsible for their payments,” said 
Deborah Unica, manager of loan counsel- 
ing at VSAC. 

Some common loan types for college 
students are the Stafford, PLUS and 
Perkins. The Stafford loan, with a maxi- 
mum interest rate of 8.25 percent, is avail- 
able in two forms, subsidized and unsubsi- 
dized. 

The subsidized Stafford loan is based 
on financial need. The federal govern- 
ment pays the interest during the in-school 
period, six months after graduation and 
during deferment periods. 

Deferment periods are times students 


Chart courtesy of VSAC 


can postpone loan payments. 

The unsubsidized Stafford loan is dif- 
ferent from the subsidized loan because 
the student pays the interest from the date 
it is taken out. There is no aid from the 
government in paying the interest. 

Both Stafford loans are for undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. 

Repayment begins six months after 
graduation or at the end of at least half- 
time enrollment. 

The Perkins loan is a low-interest, 
need-based student loan for undergraduate 
and graduate students. It awards up to 
$3,000 a year for undergraduates. 

Repayment of Perkins loans begins 
nine months after graduation or when the 
student falls below half-time enrollment. 
Students may receive loan forgiveness, 
meaning that they don’t have to repay the 
loan, through activities or jobs such as the 
Peace Corp. 

A PLUS loan is for the parent or legal 





guardian of an undergraduate student. The 
maximum interest rate is 9 percent. 

Parents are able to borrow up to the 
full tuition cost minus the estimated finan- 
cial aid. Repayment begins as soon as the 
loan is fully issued. 

Payment is expected through monthly 
installments for 10 years, unless arranged 
otherwise. 

Repaying loans is a major concern 
for students. 

“I am going to graduate with more 
than $35,000 in loans,” said sophomore 
Jen Miller. “That debt will influence deci- 
sions such as attending grad school.” 

“Tt is frustrating to think about going 
out into the world already in the hole,” 
Rock said. 

Lenders such as VSAC see no excuse 
for not paying loans. 

“Tf students are having problems with 
their payments it is important that they 
give us (or other lenders) a call,” Unica 
said. 

Loan processing companies help stu- 
dents through the process, Unica said. 
The worst thing is to skip a payment with- 
out calling, she said. 

If a student fails to repay the loan, it is 
reported to the national credit bureaus. 
This makes it difficult to get a car loan, 
credit card or mortgage. 

“The loans I have are definitely on 
my mind,” senior Amy Brennan said. “It’s 
hitting home now, more than it did sopho- 
more or junior year.” 

Students who plan on continuing to 
graduate school often receive an expanded 
grace period on their loans, even if they 
only attend school half-time. 

“Tt’s all been worth it (the cost),” 
Brennan said. “I have to pay the price, but 
I enjoyed it.” 
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“The Sones we ae with pater: 
their windows open during the day, ser 
pensate for the cold air coming in,” sai 
the Physical Plant department. _ - Le 
“Since there is only limited amount pracy 
often discharged before that night comes” 
The complaints include too much heat or no heat 


to cutbacks in the Physical Plant budget. — 

“All departments were asked to cut back this. 
Pedrotty, director of Physical Plant. However, none 0} 
will affect the heating system for the school, Pedrotty Sai 

The electrical systems are charged each oe for a al 
half hours, beginning at 10 p.m. _ 

In the coldest winter months, energy is stored for up 
eight hours. 

Physical plant monitors campus heating and. air condi 
tems in the college through a computer ee called 
Central Energy Management. _ : 

“The system is quite criti 
Rae we would need a lot 








Pavacd Plant a total oa in regula 
Hydronic system. With the [ees system, lose 
temperatures themselves. 

The Hydronic system is more ‘expensive to run becar 
are not controlling the temperatures, Cutler said. 

In 1984, the state of Vermont passed Act 250, putting ; 


usage of electric storage healing because of we massive © 21 





electricity. 

The older townhouses, built in 1981 ad 1982, are still 
tric heating, because they were constructed before the la 
The college is able to buy electric power for extremel lo 

“We charge our systems late in the evening and th 
Green Mountain Power are great because demand is low,” 

It is recommended that Sie leave their r heat 
degrees, Cutler said. 
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INCLUDES: CHAMPAGNE UPON ARRIVAL, A 
COZY COUNTRY ROOM, GOURMET CANDLE 
LIGHT DINNER FOR TWO, EXPANDED 
CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 


PARENTS VISITING 


SKI-IN/SKI-OUT 
CERTIFICATES 
RETREATS 


Located at Bolton Valley Resort Area 
(802) 434-2126 


$119 


(weekends) 


WEDDINGS 
SHOWERS 
MEETINGS 
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ROTC at St. Michael’s: teaching 
leadership skills, way of life 


By Adam Niles 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s has eight 
upperclass students enrolled in 
Reserve Officer Training Corps 
[ROTC] through the University 
of Vermont. 

The Army ROTC program 
provides college-trained officers 
for the Army, the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserves. 

“The function of the 
Catholic education is to teach 
ways of peace,” said the Rev. 
Michael Cronogue, S.S.E.. “It 
seems inconsistent for Catholic 
colleges and universities to 
engage even as willing collabo- 
rators in the teachings of war.” 

“Tt [ROTC] doesn’t promote 
violence,” said sophomore 
ROTC Cadet Richard Marsden. 
“Tt prepares us to deal with vio- 
lence if it brought upon us.” 

Yet others of the Catholic 
faith felt that Christians could be 
obligated to defend the innocent 
against unjust aggression, said 
philosophy Professor Peter 
Tumulty. 

“In ROTC we don’t learn 
about violence,” Marsden said. 
“We learn how to properly care 
for our fellow cadet if he or she 
is in need.” 

“We also learn the back- 
ground of the Army, weapons 
familiarization and land naviga- 
tion,” Marsden said. “I don’t see 
any violence in that.” 

“When the Catholic Church 
teaches in the hierarchy, often 
they say, can we train leaders to 
work for the peace in the same 
way we train leaders for the mil- 
itary,” Cronogue said. 

Cronogue said some stu- 
dents could not attend St. 
Michael’s College if it was not 
for their ROTC scholarships. 

The five men and three 
women involved in the program 
can receive a combination finan- 
cial aid package from ROTC and 
St. Michael’s resulting in full 
tuition. 

Cadets may become eligible 
for a scholarship after becoming 
contracted with ROTC. 

Although there are other St. 
Michael’s participants in the 
ROTC program, they are under- 
classmen and not yet contracted. 

Contracted cadets are 
required to serve in active duty 
for either the Army, the National 
Guard, the Army Reserves or a 
combination of the three for 
eight years, according to the 
ROTC general information web- 
page. 

Cronogue said there are 
other alternatives to ROTC as a 
scholarship source. 

He said he’s a strong sup- 
porter of the Americorps pro- 
gram, where college students 
and graduates fight poverty and 
crime. 

It’s a program that pays peo- 
ple to do community service, 
Cronogue said. 


“If a student, for example, 
were to say, ‘I want to spend four 
years working at an inner city 
school in New York,’ would the 
government be willing to give a 
scholarship and comparable 
training?,” Cronogue asked. 

The students involved see it 
as a positive experience. 

“Tt [ROTC] gives you a 
good idea of what the Army is 
about,” said sophomore Cadet 
Kevin Morris. “It teaches leader- 
ship skills and self-discipline.” 

“T have no problem with it 
personally,” said the Rev. Ray 
Doherty, S.S.E., a former mem- 
ber of the Marine Corps. “They 
are training people to be liberal- 
ly trained officers in the mili- 


tary.” 





-Courtesy of UVM/ROTC webpage 
Logo of the ROTC program. 


Cadets are required to attend 
physical training three days a 
week from 6:30 a.m. to 7:30 a.m. 
at UVM. 

They attend classes to 
receive training in basic survival 
skills for soldiers and back- 
ground information of the Army 
two days a week. 

Cadets are separated by year 
of graduation and take different 
classes corresponding to their 
year. 

They practice First Aid, 
weapon familiarity and land nay- 
igation at Camp Johnson twice a 
month. 

Cadets participate in Field 
Training Exercises (FTX), ses- 
sions in military training for an 
entire weekend once a semester. 

The fall FTX is an introduc- 
tory session for freshmen. 

They play paintball and 
practice rifle marksmanship and 
other skills. 

The spring session is more 
rigorous and permits less sleep, 
junior Cadet Kathleen Melanson 
said. 

Cadets work on offensive 
and defensive strategies, 
advance land navigation and 
plan platoon operations. 

Past Vermont springs have 
forced cadets to complete mis- 
sions amidst snowstorms. 

Melanson believes ROTC is 
important at this stage of her life. 
“It provides structure in your 
life,” she said. 

Cadets must participate in 
Advance Camp the summer after 


their junior year. 

Advance Camp is a ROTC 
cadet version of basic training, 
Marsden said. 

“They [ROTC] are testing 
us on everything we have been 
preparing for,” Marsden said. 

The program is designed to 
work with cadets from their 
freshmen year. 

“They take you as a fresh- 
man and work with you and 
build you up,” said junior Mike 
Mailloux. 

“If you give the program 
everything you have, you will 
get a lot out of it.” 

St. Michael’s is one of the 
eight schools that can enroll in 
ROTC through UVM. 

The others are Middlebury, 
Trinity, Castleton State, Johnson 
State, Lyndon State, Vermont 
Technical and Champlain 
Colleges. 

Norwich University also has 
an Army ROTC program. 

Nationwide, ROTC offers 
programs at more than 300 host 
colleges and universities, 
according to the ROTC general 
information website. ; 

St. Michael’s had its own 
Air Force ROTC program in the 
mid 1950s, Doherty said. 

The program was dropped 
due to a lack of student partici- 
pation in the mid 1990s. 

To keep St. Michael’s stu- 
dents involved in the ROTC, 
they have to go through UVM. 

About 40,000 students par- 
ticipate nationwide each year. 

“T think it’s a great experi- 
ence,” said sophomore Cadet 
Mike McGauly. “It is the great- 
est bunch of people I have 
worked with.” 

Cadets point to a number of 
advantages from participation in 
ROTC. 

Cadets earn a beginning 
salary of almost $28,000 after 
they graduate from the ROTC 
program to the Army, according 
to the UVM ROTC homepage. 

“[When] I get out of college, 
I am guaranteed a job,” said 
sophomore cadet Pat Perry. 

“It is a big load off of my 
shoulders to know that I have a 
job waiting for me,” Mailloux 
said. 

The ROTC enhances leader- 
ship skills in general, Melanson 
said. 

“Leadership helps you with 
anything,” she said. 

“T would never deny that 
some of the leadership, some of 
the vision, some of the qualities 
and military skills are very trans- 
ferable life skills,’ Cronogue 
said. 

“What I am also interested 
in,’ Tumulty said, “is that the 
Army or the military also gets 
very real assets by acquiring St. 
Michael’s College graduates.” 

The program receives peo- 
ple who are liberally educated 
and capable of thinking for 
themselves, he said. 
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Bowdoin prof explores racial issues |St. Michael’s cashes 


Numbers don’t balance between races in technological careers 


By Brian Wasik 
Staff Writer 


Professor Anothony Walton 
of Bowdoin College discussed 
America’s history to emphasize 
the lack of African-American pro- 
fessionals in vital technological 


careers. 


Walton gave a speech at St. 
Michael’s Nov. 6 entitled “What 


Do We Owe the Past.” 


African-Americans are tradi- 
tionally poorly educated and 
unable to succeed in a technolog- 


ically based world, Walton said. 


The computer world is the 


“the last gold rush of American 
history,” Walton said. He men- 
tioned companies such as Apple, 
Hewlett Packard and Oracle, 
which were ‘started by white mid- 
dle-class engineers. He raised the 
point that African-Americans are 
not a part of this technological 
world. 

“Why _-weren’t 
involved?” Walton asked. 

To answer his question, 
Walton explored the American 
history of technology from the 
cotton gin to present day comput- 
ers and emphasized how blacks 
were exploited and neglected 
from the world’s advances in 


blacks 


UE »- otechnology. IMO": ns oe 
“Blacks -are_ technologically 
illiterate,” he said. Walton cited a 


“crises in public schools” as the 
reason for African-Americans’ 
lack of technological education. 
“Being an engineer is not 
viewed as the way up in the black 
community,” he said. 
Most African-American chil- 


dren think they have a better shot 
of being the next Michael Jordan 


than Bill Gates or Steve Jobs, 


who have made themselves bil- 


lionaires in technological careers, 
Walton said. 


“I thought he made a good 
point about the technology,” said 
senior Chris Kilbarda. “Many 
inner-city schools can barely 
afford to have textbooks. How 
can they afford to have comput- 


ers?” 


Walton attended Notre Dame 
University and continued his 
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Friday, Nov. 21 


at the Ross Sport Center 
Saint Michael’s College 

8 PM All Ages 
Tickets $8 - $5 SMC Students f° 


With Special Guests: 
Rustic Overtones 
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Photo by Colin Mulready 


Bowdoin College Professor Anthony Walton, who spoke at St. Michael’s 
on Nev. 6 about the racial crisis in America today. 


graduate school education at 


_Brown University. 


“I came from a family where 


it was expected that you do well,” 


Walton said. 

“I took advantage of the 
opportunities that were put in 
front of me.” 

Walton spoke at St. 
Michael’s as part of the annual 
Black Heritage Lecture Series 
sponsored by the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Society. 

The aim of the series is to 
raise consciousness and improve 
race relations. 

MLK promotes several pro- 
grams to educate students about 
different cultures, said LaVar 
Williams, president of the society. 

Walton was also invited to 
speak at St. Michael’s by English 
Professor Lorrie Smith, a former 
classmate of his at Brown. 

Walton’s book Mississippi: 
An American Journey, about seg- 









regation in the South during his 


grandparents’ time, is now being | 


read in Smith’s first-year seminar 
class. 

Walton is also the author of a 
small book of poems entitled 
Cricket Weather. 

Many of the 30 people in 
attendance were from first-year 
seminars. 

“TI thought he was going to 
talk more about his book,” said 
freshman Logan Smith, a member 
of the class. 

The day after the lecture, 
Walton was invited by Smith to 
talk to the section of the first-year 
seminar that she teaches. 

“It is good to have the expert 
who wrote the book come in per- 
son to present his personal experi- 
ence and his work,” Williams 
said. 

The MLK Society is plan- 
ning to schedule other speakers 
throughout the year. 


=e 
at 


the SMC Bookstore, the UVM Ticket Store 
or Pure Poo Records. 


in on p 


By Mary Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Student callers helped to 
bring in nearly $1.5 million last 
year through phone-a-thons in 
the St. Michael’s Office of 
Institutional Advancement. 

Two student managers, 22 
callers and six alternate callers 
made up to $6 an hour calling 
alumni and parents to ask for 
donations and inform them of 
current events at St. Michael’s. 





“It’s nice to hear 
how excited a person 
can get about St. 
Michael’s, even 
though they may 
have graduated 20 
years ago.” 


*Kristen Murray, student caller 





The Office of Institutional 
Advancement is responsible for 
raising money for all the new 
construction and improvements 
to the college, as well as funding 
for scholarships. 

Phone-a-thons are one way 
money is raised. 

“Talking to the alumni is 
interesting,’ said sophomore 
Kristen Murray, a student caller. 
“Tt is nice to hear how excited a 
person can be about St. 
Michael’s, even though they may 
have graduated 20 years ago.” 

Using techniques such as 
phone-a-thons, the office gets 
alumni and parents to contribute 
to the college 60 percent of the 
time. 

“Most of the responses are 
positive when we can reach the 
alumni,” said Stacy Revellese, 
assistant director of Annual 
Giving. 

“With answering machines, 
we have a hard time reaching 
every alumnus or parent,” she 
said. 

“People feel good about giv- 
ing money [to the school],” said 
Richard DiVenere, associate vice 
president of development and 
alumni relations. 

“They are enthusiastic about 
what St. Michael’s is doing, so 
they share their good fortune,” 
he said. 

The office call all over the 
United States from Bangor, 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS! 
INDIVIDUALS and GROUPS 
wanted to promote 
SPRING BREAK!! 

Call INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 
1-800-327-6013 or http://www.icpt.com 


EXTRAORDINARY 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE RATES FROM WEB PAGE 
PROVIDED FREE!!! 


hone-a-thons 


Maine to San Francisco 
throughout the year. 

The students have already 
increased the amount of callers 
to 500 more than last year. 

“The alums love to hear 
from students,” said Regina 
Haddock, director of Leadership 
Gifts. 

“They love to hear the 
excitement in the students’ voic- 
es. Students are very powerful 
callers.” 

The alumni, who donated 
nearly a million dollars last year, 
are the largest donors. 

Alumni gifts can range from 


$15 to $10,000. 

“What matters is that a per- 
son cares enough to give,” 
DiVenere said. 

There are 336 donors in the 
four medallion clubs. These 
consist of any individual or cor- 
poration that donates ovei 
$1,000 to St. Michael’s. 

A silver medallion membet 


is One Who donates over $2,500, 
a gold member donates over 
$5,000 and a diamond member 
donates $10,000. 
There are three other donor 
clubs. 
The Shield Club consists of 


over 


‘ donors who givé $500 to $999 


to the annual fund. 

In the Founders Club donors 
give $250 to $499 and in the 
Fellows Club donors give gifts 
of $100 to $249. 

“Alumni see that something 
good is happening here at St. 
Michael’s and they remember 
their time here,” DiVenere said. 

“Using student callers is not 
only effective, but a good chance 
for the student to talk with alum- 
ni and discuss what used to hap- 
pen on campus and what is hap- 
pening on campus now.” 

One million dollars of last 
year’s donations were unrestrict- 
ed, meaning the Board of 
Trustees decided where the funds 
went. 

The money is usually put 
towards endowment funds. 

Because there are over 
12,000 alumni in addition to par- 
ents to be called, it is impossible 
to contact all of them in person, 
Revellese said. 

Phone-a-thons are the most 
effective way to reach large 
numbers of people in short 
amounts of time, she said. 

As of Jan. 1, Barbara Wessel 
will become the new vice presi- 
dent of Institutional Advance- 
ment, replacing Anne Berry. 


**SPRING BREAK..TAKE2** 
Organize Small Group! Sell 15, Take 2 
free. Jamaica, Cancun, Bahamas, 
Florida, Barbados, Padre. 

Free Parties, Eats, Drinks 
SunSplash Tours 1-800-426-7710 









FOR COMPLETE DETAILS: 
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_Opinion/Editorial_ 


Student tells of life as ROTC cadet 


Computer problems 
aren’t beyond repair 


All students on campus can afford to have their own computer, 
which is why it is necessary that St. Michael’s College provides labs 
with computers for every student to use. 

However, many students who want to use the computer labs have 
been turned away because they have been over-crowded or they have 
been greeted with messages on the screens that say the server is down 
or the system is overloaded. 

Some students have lost papers and some have missed deadlines 
because there wasn’t a working computer available. 

The problem seems to be that there are only 175 computers avail- 
able on campus. There are about 650 computers available for profes- 
sors, faculty and staff members, so you’d think the school would give 
at least half that number to the students who pay to go here. 

Perhaps the school should look into providing the student body 
with more computers, and enlarging the server capacity. 

The school should also encourage incoming students to purchase 
their own computers and offer them a discount or at least warn them 
that there are only 175 computers available in the labs. It should also 
tell students to save all of their files on a zip disk instead of the Z 
drive, which will cut down on the overcrowding of the server. 

In an era in which we strive to be technologically advanced, com- 
puter access are always in great demand. Four years ago, it seemed as.. 
if the computer labs were only in demand around exam time. Now 
more departments are encouraging computer and Internet usage. 

With the money from last year’s tuition increase that went toward 
Route 96, you would think that there would be a better system for stu- 
dents who simply want to get their work done. 

The college should do its best to provide all students with ade- 
quate technology. We are not asking for high-tech favors, but simply 
for enough available computers and, more importantly, computers 
that work. 


Defender article commended 


As a former student editor of The Michaelman (parent to The 
Defender), | wish to commend you on the quality piece of journalism 
your writers did fo the article on the Society of Saint Edmund. 

You did us proud, thanks very much! 


eRay Doherty, S.S.E., Admission Office/Campus Ministry/Trustee 


Edmundite coverage appreciated 


Your coverage of the Society of Saint Edmund (Edmundites) in 
the Noy. 5 issue of the The Defender was excellent! 

I feel that is most important for the Saint Michael’s College com- 
munity to get to know our “connections” with these “founding 
Fathers” of the College. The “Edmundite heritage” is a vital part of 
what Saint Michael’s is all about.. 


eJerry Flanagan, vice president, Admission & Enrollment 
Management 


‘Cinders’ receives acclaim 


I was privileged to be in the audience Saturday evening during 
“Cinders.” As an out-of-state fan, I have seen a couple of your pro- 
ductions and they have all been wonderful. “Cinders” was especially 
satisfying. The music, lighting, props, acting and directing were all 
top-notch. 

I hope you know how lucky you are to have so many talented 
artists on campus. 

It was well worth the three hour drive to see the cast take so many 
risks in developing their characters and the crew perform magic in 
bringing an ominous atmosphere to the stage. 

[ hope St. Michael’s continues to support these excellent perfor- 
mances available to the public. 

We are hungry for good theater and we often get pablum. Thanks 
for a five-star five-course gourmet meal! 

«Mary Moriarty, Clarksville, N.Y. 





The Defender mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student-run 
campus newspapers at St. Michael’s College. We will cover the 
issues, events, people and interests of the campus. We have a respon- 
sibility to our readers to do this in a fair, accurate and objective man- 
ner. 

Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope to pro- 
vide all readers with a window to the entire college community. 

It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. 

We welcome constructive criticism, peer involvement and your 
responses to articles. 
















By Kathleen Melanson 
Guest Columnist 


Life as an Army cadet is an 
interesting one. It can be annoy- 
ing at times, when one would 
rather go out instead of staying 
home to explain or plan an oper- 
ations order (OPORD) for the 
upcoming training. Life in the 
Army is like any other job in life. 
Only the difference with this job 
is that there are no nine to five 
hour days and if you make a mis- 
take, it not only effects you, but 
every person under your com- 
mand. 

People do not realize that the 
rigid structure the Army has is for 
a reason. Things must be fol- 
lowed in a certain way or people 
can die. Training is real life and 
you are not given a second 
chance at things. One does not 
realize the work that an officer 
must do in order for the mission 
to go smoothly and to get acc- 
complished. ute 

The typical day for me 
begins at 0530 when my alarm 
goes off . After hitting the snooze 
alarm for as long as I can, I get 
up, put on my physical training 
(PT) uniform, hop into my car 
and head off to Gutterson Field 
House at UVM. Because I am a 
junior this year, I (as well as my 
fellow juniors) am responsible 
for training the entire battalion of 
50 people. 

PT starts at 0630 and goes to 
0730. It consists of various work- 


outs including running, push-ups, 
muscular endurance, military 
style aerobics, some aquatics, 
various games and once a month, 
a PT test. The PT test evaluates 
soldiers’ strength, endurance and 
cardiovascular fitness. The 
events include two minutes of 
push-ups and sit-ups and a two 
mile run. 

After PT is offically dis- 
missed, there will always be 
other things the the seniors will 
need from you. The seniors are 
your evaluators. During the 
Junior year, each cadet gets eval- 
uated on the leadership position 
that he/she is currently in. These 
positions range from company- 
commander to squad leader. The 
rest of the week’s schedule may 
vary depending upon the training 
that you need to do for the week. 

There is class once a week 
which lasts for two hours. There 
are labs which will teach individ- 
ual soldier skills or commmon 
task training (CTT), Basic Rifle 
Marksmanship (BRM), Drill and 
Ceremony, land navigaiton and 
various other activities. This is 
the life of an Army cadet prepar- 
ing to join the officer ranks of the 
military in as little as four years 
time. 

The Army is a way of life 
that is not a way of life for every- 
on. 

It takes a special kind of per- 
son who is willing to put his/her 
life on the line for the defense of 
his/her country. It takes a special 
kind of person to make the sacri- 
fices that are made to live the 
Army way of life. 

It takes a special kind of per- 
son to take the lives of America’s 
sons and daughters in his/her 
hands and keep them alive, both 
in times of conflict and peace. 

There has been the discus- 
sion that the Army is a life of vio- 
lence, but that is simply not the 


case. To be in ROTC it is not 
going against any doctrine of 
Church, when infact the Church 
promotes the fact that some war 
is necessary (Aquinas’ Just War 
theory). 

The Crusades are a perfect 
example of this fact. 

There are plenty of people at 
this school, who would love to 
see an elimination of the military 
in general, because it soley pro- 
motes war. I completely disagree. 

The military is a safety pre- 
caution that must be taken to 
ensure the welfare of all citizens. 
To eliminate the military would 
be a tragic mistake. 

Yes, there are horrible things 
going on in this wolrd. There are 
also many things that cannot be 
controlled through simple paci- 
fist measures. 

Military action is used when 
all other measures fail and that is 
something that most people have 
a tendency to forget. Safety was 
the primary reasoning for the 
development of the military. 

One would never venture 
outside of his/her home if he/she 
knew that the world outside was 
unsafe. The military simply 
assures the safety of all of its cit- 
izens and looks to protect them 
worldwide, against all aggres- 
sors. 

You don’t need to agree with 
me in any of my opinions, but 
there is one thing that everyone 
must remember: “It is the 
Soldier, not the reporter, who has 
given us Freedom of the Press! It 
is the Soldier, not the poet, who 
has given us Freedom of Speech! 
It is the Soldier, not the campus 
protester, who has given us the 
right to fair trial! It is the Soldier 
who salutes the flag, who serves 
under the flag and whose coffins 
draped by the flag, who allows 
the protester to burn the 
flag...”(unkown source). 


Physics chairman questions student’s statement 


In my capacity as chairman 
of the department of chemistry 
and physics, I am writing con- 
cerning a statement in the article 
about students transferring from 
St. Michael’s which appeared in 
the Nov. 5 issue of The Defender. 

The article contains a state- 
ment that a former student, Mike 
Allers, “believed that the physics 
programs offered here weren’t 
challenging enough.” 

Needless to say, I and my 
colleagues in the department of 
chemistry and physics are very 
disturbed by the implications of 
that statement. 

I wish to state for the record 
that Mr. Allers never was a 
physics major at St. Michael’s. 
He was, in fact, a biochemistry 
major during the entire two years 
he spent here. 

As a biochemistry major, the 
only physics he took was the 


introductory sequence, College 
physics, PY 210-212. The enroll- 
ment in that course includes a 
diverse group of students major- 
ing in the disciplines of biology, 
biochemistry, chemistry, comput- 
er science, engineering, mathe- 
matics and physics. As is true for 
all our introductory math and sci- 
ence courses, the professors must 
cover some very difficult and 
challenging material in a manner 
that is appropriate for a group of 
students whose backgrounds, 
aptitudes, interests and goals 
vary widely. 

Mr. Allers’ transcript shows 
that he received excellent grades 
during his two years at St. 
Michael’s. He never took a 
physics course beyond the intro- 
ductory level. Therefore, I am at 
a loss to understand what quali- 
fies Mr. Allers to comment on 
the nature and in particular the 


rigor, of the academic offerings 
in the physics program. 

I and my colleagues in the 
department regret that misunder- 
standings may have been created 
by the assertion in the article. 
Since physics was the only acad- 
emic discipline mentioned in the 
article, it is incumbent upon me 
to offer some balance on behalf 
of the department and its pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunately, The Defender 
piece appears to contain asser- 
tions based on very limited, sec- 
ond-hand, unsubstantiated, anec- 
dotal evidence and I hope that 
this letter will help to provide the 
necessary balance. 


¢J. Van Houten, Ph, D., Chair 
and professor of the 
Department of Chemistry and 
Physics 


Letter’s Policy: The Defender welcomes any feedback but will only except a letter that is occompa- 
nied by a phone number and address. All letters must be received by Friday at 5 p.m.The Defender is 
located in Bergeron Education Center, Room 114. 
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By Brian Greehan 
Staff Writer 


Live music fills the airwaves 
every Friday from 9 p.m. to mid- 
night on St. Michael’s WWPY, 
88.7 FM. 

These are the sounds of 
“Burlington and Beyond,” junior 
Kevin Murrihy’s weekly live 
radio broadcast. 

New this semester, 
“Burlington and Beyond” is a 
three-hour show where local and 
regional bands come into the stu- 
dio to play live for three hours 
with little interruption. 

The show has acheived some 
success in a short time, with 
write-ups in the local Good 
Citizen ‘zine and the nationwide 
College Music Journal, giving it 
both local and national recogni- 
tion. 

“The show is an unbiased 
outlet for all types of music, with 
a non-commercial format which 
can only be done on a college 
radio station because they’re not 
trying to make money,” Murrihy 
said. 

“Kevin has a good idea, he 
gives the community musicians a 
voice,” said local folk performer 
Rik Palieri. 

The show has booked a per- 
former for every remaining Friday 
night of the semester, and there is 


ju Shee yating list for next 


semester’s line-up. 

“Everyone wanted to do it. It 
is really important to have a local, 
regional show,” said P.J. Nicholls, 


Hindustani vocalist Sahasrabuddhe to perform 


ITREATUIRIES 
WWPV’s ‘Burlington and Beyond’ takes off 


manager of local 
Brown. 

“Now someone has finally 
come through,” he said. 

Augusta Brown is scheduled 
to play on Nov. 29. 

Although Augusta Brown has 
yet to perform on “Burlington and 
Beyond,” Nicholls has supported 
Murrihy for his efforts in creating 
the show. 

With WRUV’s “Exposure” 
leaving the airwaves, “Burlington 
and Beyond” is an important out- 
let for local musicians now more 
than ever. 

“Kevin is a rare bird, he 
enthusiastically supports all types 
of music, regardless of the genre,” 
said Nate Orshan, a solo artist 
who goes by the name of Nato. 

Nato was one of the first 


band Augusta 


guests of “Burlington and 
Beyond.” 
This past Friday, St. 


Michael’s Sandoze performed, 
playing songs off their recent 
release “Somewhere Between the 
Six and the Eight,” as well as 
some new material. 

“The show is a great idea and 
should be supported by the stu- 
dents and the community,” said 
senior Chris Nolan. 

“Local music needs to be 
supported.” 

Sandoze will also be per- 
forming Nov. 21 with Rustic 
Overtones and Guster at St. 
Michael’s Ross Sports Center. 

Upcoming performers 
include local indie rockers Zola 
Turn, whose all-female line-up 








Miii.. 
Photo by Marianne Mylod 
Kevin Murrihy, host of “Burlington and Beyond,” talks over the airwaves during a recent 


broadcast from St. Edmunds Hall, the site of WWPV. 















makes them unique to Burlington. f 
The Wards will perform on| 
Dec. 5. 
The Wards have been on the} 
Burlington punk scene for nearly | 
20 years. 

Bloozotomy, who describ 
themselves as “original blues” | 
will take the airwaves on Dec. 12, } 
rounding out a diverse musical} 
lineup. : 
“There is a lot of phenomenal | 
music in Burlington, Nicholl 
said. beater) 





Burlington and Beyond” 
ridays, 9 pm-midnight _ 





“ | applaud his efforts to do a} 
local, regional show.” 





Indian concert series celebrates 50th anniversary of India’s independence 


By Sondra Ehle 
Staff Writer 


Hindustani vocalist Veena 
’ Sahasrabuddhe is scheduled to 
perform North Indian classical 
music and share with the St. 
Michael’s community her expres- 
sive musical tradition. 
Sahasrabuddhe is a 
renowned vocal artist in India 
and has toured the world giving 
vocal performances. This week- 
end she comes in celebration of 
the 50th Anniversary of Indian 


Independence. 

“Many people in Burlington, 
Vermont don’t get the chance to 
experience an Indian vocal per- 
formance,” said Joanna Rankin 
of The Friends of Indian Music 
and Dance. “It isn’t the typical 
music we’re used to. It has the 
power to move you which is very 
rewarding.” 

The Friends of Indian Music 
and Dance (FIMD) is a 
Burlington-based —_ production 
group of Indian classical 
music and dance, and are spon- 
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soring Sahasrabuddhe’s perfor- 
mance. 

This is the first vocal concert 
the FIMD is sponsoring. “We 
looked for just the right artist to 
have for this occasion,” said 
Rankin. She is proud and excited 
that Sahasrabuddhe is able to per- 
form. 

“You have to experience 
Indian vocal music to understand 
its intensity,” said Rankin. “The 
voice can do beautiful things with 
notes and give rise to a variety of 
moods.” 

Sahasrabuddhe is the second 
performer in the FIMD’s 1997-98 
concert series. This year’s Indian 
concert series is dedicated to the 
celebration of India’s 50 years of 
democratic nationhood. 

There are other events 
nationwide that are celebrating 
India’s independence. 

Many events in New York 
have invited prominent Indian 
performers to give concerts, 
and Sahasrabuddhe is one of 
them. 

She performed there last 
weekend and her next stop is St. 
Michael’s this weekend. 

The St. Michael’s multicul- 
tural committee and student 
activities office are also sponsor- 
ing this performance. 

The performance will be 
held on Saturday, Nov. 15, at 8 
p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 





Photo courtesy of FIMD 
Hindustani vocalist Veena Sahasrabuddhe is scheduled to perform in 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of India’s independence. 


can be purchased at the St. 
Michael’s student activities 
office. 


Center. Tickets are $12 for adults 
and $9 for students, children 
and members of the FIMD. They 
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By Alyson LaFreniere 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Class of 
2000 president wants to build a 
better sense of community within 
her class as well as St. Michael’s 
as a whole. 

Nicolle Puopolo, who was 
elected in the fall of 1996, is 
focusing on class spirit through 
community service activities, 
class events and fundraising to 
bring class members closer 
together. 

“One of the jobs of a class 
president is fundraising, but I 
don’t feel that is the most impor- 
tant thing,” said Puopolo. “There 
needs to be more of a focus on 
getting class members involved 
in all aspects of St. Michael’s, not 


just for semi-formals and other 


fundraising activities.” 


“At class meetings, everyone 


has a chance to express their 
opinions,” said Alumni Hall pres- 
ident Karen Smith. “Nicolle 
believes teamwork is essential to 


get things done.” 
In the 


organized socials, dances, movie 


past, Puopolo has 


nights and bowling. trips. 
Volunteer outings included serv- 
ing dinner at homeless shelters 
and the Salvation Army. 

Puopolo. has many plans for 
this year including a Class of 
2000 cheering section at sporting 
events and a trip to the 
Burlington Emergency ‘shelter. 


The class is also sponsoring a 


child through Children’s 
Christian Fund. 
“We just sponsored a 


Halloween party for children 
from a Winooski housing project 
which has probably been the sin- 
gle most important event our 
class has done in the last one and 





FIEATUIRIES 


a half years,” said Puopolo. 
“Those kids were the most appre- 
ciative children I have ever 
encountered; the smallest things 
make the biggest difference.” 

Puopolo looks to the upcom- 
ing months as a time to get more 
students involved. A bulletin 
board in Alliot will show the 
campus what is happening within 
each class. 

Student Association mem- 
bers are discussing the possibility 
of a spirit week. This week 
would include competitions such 
as Olympic-style events and dor- 
mitory decoration in order to con- 
nect the four classes more. 

“What makes Nicolle special 
is that she values community and 
her class over fundraising,” said 
Director of Student Activities, 
Jennie Cernosia. “The impor- 
tance she places on keeping the 
class together is rarely found in 
class presidents.” 

Puopolo stresses 1s that any- 
one can get involved in events on 
campus. One person can only do 
so much, so a team effort must be 
made to get things done, she said. 

“f could not do anything I 
am doing without the help of the 
class officers and representatives, 
Cernosia, Father Mike 
(Cronoghue) and the Student 
Association,” said Puopolo. 

Puopolo’s. spirit and strong 
sense of community were not 
born here at St..Michael’s. She 
attributes her desire to help peo- 
ple to the values her parents 
instilled in her. In her mind, giv- 
ing back to the community is the 
right thing to do. 

“If I can get one smile out of 
a group of children or one class 
member to approach me about an 
activity, it makes it all worth- 
while,” said Puopolo. “I know 


Jennie 


North campus fire safety 
improved last summer 


By Jim Hoebel 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s spent an esti- 
mated $380,000 last summer on 
improving fire safety, according 
to Tim Pedrotti, director of 
Physical Plant. 

The majority of renovations 
took place on North Campus with 
new hallway lighting being added 
to Linnehan Hall, Hamel Hall and 
Purtill Hall. Hamel and Purtill 
also had ceilings raised and 
reconstructed, and room doors 
fitted with spring hinges, along 
with fire seperation doors added 
to the hallways. 

According to Pedrotti, these 
measures are aimed mainly at 
improving the containment of fire 
and smoke. 

The only major safety reno- 
vation on main campus was the 
addition of a new fire alarm in 
Salmon Hall. A sprinkler system 
was also added to the game room 
and boiler room of Purtill Hall 
and only minor renovations were 
made to Dupont 
Halls. 

Director of Security Peter 
..5oons said that fire codes can be 


Sloane and 


very complicated. 

“A lot of things come into 
play when the safety of a building 
is determined,” said Soons. 
“Standards have to be set on 
sprinklers, fire extinguishers, 
doors, fire alarms, occupancy, 
distances to stairwells and other 
variables.” 

“Since all the buildings here 
are different, all of the codes are 
different,” said Assistant 
Resident Life Director Molly 
Duesterhaus. She added that if 
any buildings on campus failed to 
meet code, they would immedi- 
ately be shut down. 

While the school has no 
pending plans for further safety 
renovations, Pedrotti said the ren- 
ovations are inevitable. 

“Fire codes change constant- 
ly, and we have to keep up with 
them,” said Pedrotti. “A building 
that is up to code this year may 
not meet requirements next year.” 

Soons feels the building is 
only as safe as its residents. “You 
can build a completely safe and 
fireproof building, but it’s only 
fireproof until people move in,” 
said Soons. “The best way to 
avoid fires is to be smart.” 


that I can’t change the world, but 
helping allieviate one person’s 
suffering can make a big differ- 
ence.” 

“Nicolle is a spirited leader 
with a tremendous amount of 
projects in her head and a great 
team of people to work with,” 
said Heidi Bouchard, Student 
Association president. “I only 
hope her enthusiasm encourages 
others to take a more active role 
on campus.” 

Puopolo wants students to 
extend the messages and lessons 
learned here at St. Michael’s out 
into the community. 

“St. Michael’s is about build- 
ing a sense of solidarity and com- 
munity, but not just on campus,” 
said Puopolo. “We need to share 
the knowledge we gain here with 
others.” 


By Alyson LaFreniere 

Staff Writer 
In cereal grains alone, the 
world food supply offers 2,200 
calories per person per day, yet 
hunger is a basic fact for 840 mil- 
lion people worldwide. 

Several organizations on 
campus such as Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts (M.O.V.E.), the 
Political Science Club and the 
Diversity Coalition provide stu- 
dents with information about the 
hunger situation. 

“There is not enough partici- 
pation in hunger awareness pro- 
grams on campus,” said Ann 
Giombetti, Director of M.O.V.E. 

“Those who choose to get 
involved are the ones that gain 
knowledge and awareness.” 

“T feel that we are often 
made aware of the hunger situa- 
tion here at St. Michael’s,” said 
sophomore ‘Tara . McKenzie. 
“Whether it is. through 
M.O.V.E.’s extended service trips 
or the Political Science bulletin 
board, there are always opportu- 
nities for us to learn about current 
issues.” 


Cr Ippe™ 


Nail Technician available 
for manicures, pedicures, 
and sets of nails. 


Open: Mon. - Sat. 
Walk-Ins Welcome 


879-1603 





Class of 2000 president lends her hand to the community 


Photo by Colin Mulready 


Nicolle Puopolo values community and her class over fundraising. 


Campus organizations battle hunger 


In a survey taken by mem- 
bers of the Political Science Club 
of the food students wasted dur- 
ing one hour of lunch in Alliot 
Dining Hall it was found that 75 
people could have met their daily 
intake from the waste. The 
results were posted along with 
other statistics on a bulletin board 
outside of the dining room in 
Alliot. 

“There should be no hunger 
in Vermont. Hunger in Vermont 
is a contradiction in the land of 
milk and maple syrup juxtaposed 
with the image of a hungry 
child,” said the “Report on 
Childhood Hunger in Vermont, A 
Handbook for Action.” 

Through M.O.V.E., students 
have the opportunity to work at a 
local as well as national level to 
help the hunger situation. 

Student volunteers serve din- 
ner at the Salvation Army as well 
as for the members of St. John’s 
Hall, a residence for those that 
were homeless at one time. 

Extended service trips, dur- 
ing school breaks, provide stu- 
dents the opportunity to help 
with issues at the national level. 


The Diversity Coalition 
takes a multicultural stand on 
being responsible about hunger 
awareness. Members want to 
educate people about being 
responsible about the recogni- 
tion of culture, need and educa- 
tion. 

One project the members are 
working on is fundraising for the 
Gift Ark. Consisting of 15 
types of animals, the Ark sends 
animals all over the world to 
needy families. These animals 
help them enjoy new opportuni- 
ties for health and self-sufficien- 
cy. 

Each of the families that 
receive livestock from the Ark 
will pass on one or more of 
the offspring to other families in 
need. 

In this way, the Ark is conti- 
nously helping families in need 
of assistance. 

“We need to give students a 
sense of how other people live,” 
said Giombetti. “Hunger is 
not just an issue about food; 
political action must also be 
taken to resolve an issue such as 
this.” 


75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Nibti 


Lube, Oil, Filter ...$15. 95. 


* 10% discount on all repairs 
with student ID. 


*« Located in Burlington 
ner of Bank St. and SW 


* Complete Automotive Service 
° 24 hr. Towing Service, AAA 
* We accept all major credit cards. 
including MOBIL . 
* Shuttle Service Available 





on the cor- 
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“We should commend St. 
Mike’s for at least trying to 
pull away from VAX sys- 
tems. The old system was 
a dinosaur.” 
Donald Batsford, senior 









“| like the computer sys- 
tem, but it has frozen up 
three times on me and | 

didn’t know what to do, so 

| shut it off and left.” 

Scott Fleckenstein, sopho- 

more 




















Cosmic Astrology 
breve. 


DY ERIN SULLIVAN, THE GALAXY GAL 


y horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the 
ell me, however, you have to be the judge as to 
what is right for you. © 















$ (March 21-April 19) 
: - your shoulder, Aries, because someone is going to make a move. 
Du: ing a ane walk to class? While saying good-night? Maybe you will be 
swept off of your feet under the stars - hopefully he offers you his jacket first! 
it’s time to start looking forward to the future. Turn on some tunes and dream. 
TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 
ve spent the last few weeks going madly through all the work you didn’t 
¢ beginning of the semester. Now you're all tuckered out. So take a 
: Watch the Godfather — three hours on the couch is a good thing right 
After the rest, it’s time for a little Old Crowe and some eee 


a Ip: 

Ee AID I (May 2i-June 21) ; 
ange is about to take place i in your life. And Im not talking about 
shampoo or even a new beer. I'm talking major. You won't find Jesus 
sing, but you may just find that special someone ee ve been search- 
ng out for the last...decade. 

CANCER (June 22-July 22) 
You haven’t been feeling challenged academically this year. Have you learned 
he re is to know about such interesting topics as research methods, interna- 

finance or world regional geography? I think not. So crack a book or 
For Spacers play a game of Scrabble with a friend. You are sure 


(July 23-Aug. 22) 
You've been super-responsible and hard-working all semester. Now it’s time 
for a little hootin’ and hollerin’. Avoid the library for a week. Even if it is your 
work-study job. 
IRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
You' re completely sure of what you want to do with your life. Until you wake 
p tomorrow and realize that’s not ‘really what you want to do after all. But 
*s okay. Now is the time for indecision. While you’re deciding, maybe 
yo ead write those three papers that were due early last month. 


BRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) — 


You’re bored to death of the social scene surrounding you. What, getting 
down on the dance floor at the Blarney is not your cup of tea? Nor is stand- 
ng shoulder to shoulder with sweaty, drunk strangers in an old dump of a 
house downtown? Don’t fret. Thanksgiving break is just around the corner. 

© somewhere you’ ve never been before. You never know, maybe you won’t 
ven have far to go to find the fun! 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23- Nov. 21) 


It’s birthday time for you, Scorpio. Have a rockin’ time with some good 
friends, good wine and good conversation. But beware of strange-looking 

atures hovering nearby. Don’t worry, they’re not aliens. Just neighbors 
trying to steal that cool chair in your living room. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


‘ou have a number of different suitors vying for your attention, sending you 

gifts and calling you late at night. You know which one you definitely don’t 
ant. You're not so sure about the others. Go to church. Perhaps divine inter- 
ention will help you decide. Or that hottie in the pew up front. 


APRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


‘ou’ve been super nice to a certain someone lately, cooking her dinner and 
atching scary movies with her, basically doing all the right things. What a 
guy. Well, it’s not going to work. Oh, wait. Oops, wrong sign. Capricorn, 
ight? It will work. And now it’s your turn for the super-nice treatment. So 
old onto your cowboy hat! 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20- Feb. 18) 

‘ou’ ve been through a spell of bad luck lately. If something can go wrong for 
you, it does. So if you see a penny, pick the damn thing up! 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

‘ou’ve been working hard this year. Maybe not necessarily so much in the 
classroom, but hey, what are grades, really? Just letters on a piece of paper that 
will be tossed in the recycle bin anyway, if you have your way. Your hard 

ork has definitely been for a good cause. Keep it up! 
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“I tend to use my house- 
mates’ computers due to 
convenience, however, if | 
- | run into some trouble, Don 
5.|is always there to help me.” 
: Keirstin Wright, junior 


“I’ve only had minor prob- 
lems, but | commend St. 
Mike’s for trying to keep up 
with the computer age.” 
Alex Desnoyers, junior 









Ciao Americano 


By Caroline McNamara 
Guest Columnist 


Italy, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, France 
and Egypt are all places that I used to dream about 
visiting. Last spring that dream came true. I spent 
four months abroad in Sienna and Florence, Italy. 

I have never been so nervous to get on a plane. 
It was scary not knowing a single person and not 
speaking a word of the language. 

The nervousness ended quickly as I realized 
everyone on the plane was going through the same 





Caroline McNamara (left) with her friends Liz 
Herman and Christina Caturano in Vienna, Austria. 


thing. I made instant best friends with everyone. 
Italy was and is amazing. The history and pride 
the Italians take in their country is something 


that blew me away. I have never met a group of 


people who love their country so much. 

This actually rubbed off on me while I was 
there. When they would talk about how great Italy 
was, I realized how special and unique the U.S. is 
in its own way. 

We offer everyone a taste of every culture. 
There isn’t another country in the world that can 
offer that. To be in a country full of excited people 
dying to tell me everything is also something that 
was so unique to Europe that I fell in love with it. 

“Standing on the river Arno with the saxo- 
phone player’s tunes echoing throughout the Uffizi 
art gallery, the bells ringing in the background, and 
the night lights dancing off the water, we all just 
stood there in silence enjoying our first Italian 
moment. Florence is a wonderful and romantic 


place. It probably has to do with the newness of the 





































“| think IT has done a 
great job with the comput- 
ers this year.” 

Brett Racine, sophomore 







_ 






“The computer system is 
not cool sometimes 
because the server fails 
often, it takes a million 
attempts to get through.” 
Chris Cronin, freshman 
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city, but so far I can’t believe I’m here.” 

This was an entry in my journal of my first 
night in Florence. While I was there, I learned to 
take for granted the special items that Italy offered. 
Now I would do anything for a gelato (Italian ice 
cream), a good cup of cappucchino, a glass of chi- 
anti (Italian wine) or a ride on a moped. 

The one thing that I have to warn all girls about 
is the Italian men. I know that you will hear that a 
lot, but everyone is telling the absolute truth about 
them. 

While I was there I was whistled at, sung to, 
petted, barked at, followed and finally bowed 
down to and told “I love you.” These men are the 
most determined men I have ever met. I learned 
quickly how to deal with them. 

You do not talk to them and if worse comes to 
worse you push them away. They won’t hurt you, 
but they will not leave you alone. They were the 
most trouble I had to deal with over there. 

Overall, the travelling every weekend was my 
absolute favorite thing to do. We would be at school 
on Thursday and someone would say, “Hey, we are 
going to Salzburg this weekend, want to come?” 

Before I knew it, I was on a train heading to 
Austria for the weekend. While I was travelling I 
was able to go paragliding in the Swiss Alps, go 
down a river in Switzerland with an inflatable 
kayak, scuba dive in the Red Sea and ride a camel 
around the pyramids and sphinxes in Cairo. Who 
would have thought that I would ever do these 
things in my lifetime? 

This was definitely the best experience of my 
life. I wouldn’t trade it for the world. Everyone has 
to go abroad. I feel as though I can conquer any- 
thing now. 

If I can travel around Europe not knowing any 
of the languages except for the word hello, I can do 
anything. This trip gave me the confidence that I 
have always wanted. 

Don’t worry about missing your friends. It is 
true that you will miss them, but you have e-mail so 
you can keep in touch with them everyday. I made 
friendships over there that will last a lifetime. 





When you do go abroad, there are 
some fips that I want to leave hi 







*Front seats on a bus are the bel: fey 
have the best view of the countryside. _ 
*Hostels are great. Every student who 


















sneaky and will steal anything. — a 
*Talk to the Italians and nee it’s 

the only way to learn the language. — 
*Keep a journal! It is my bible to all 

of the great stories. 

*Last but not least, do seu you 
can do, go everywhere you can go; this 
is your once in a lifetime chance! ae 
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By Holly Weber 
Guest Columnist 


With the new and improved 
meal plans introduced this year, 
students now have a choice of 
using meal plan points on their 
ID cards at Alliot or using the 
dining dollars on their cards to 
get food at Greensleeves. With 
the new system, many students 
have begun to overlook the Alliot 
dining experience and lean 
towards the Green. However, 
how many of us really stop to 
think of what makes 
Greensleeves more popular? 

Some students don’t tend to 
realize that the food both at Alliot 
and Greensleeves come from 
Marriott service. Also, students 
don’t seem to notice that Alliot 
charges one base price for all you 
can eat, while Greensleeves 
charges prices a la carte. Chew 
on this: the fried chicken sand- 
wich at Greensleeves is actually 
the same thing as the chicken 
patty served in _ Aljliot. 
Coincidence? I think not. Also, 
the grilled chicken sandwich so 








CAMPUS LIVING _ 


Add spice to your Alliot bite 


overly priced at Greensleeves 
can be easily ordered at the grill 
at Alliot, even if it is only fea- 
tured on Tuesdays. 

One reason for its popularity 
is that Greensleeves offers the 
same entrees everyday, while 
Alliot, with the exception of the 
grill’s burgers and quesadillas, 
changes their entree from day to 
day. (And ‘sleeves is also open 
five hours later than the dining 
hall.) So, students can get those 
chicken fingers and cheese sticks 
any day of the week, while sup- 
plies last. 

Another favorite, including 
my own, is the ample supply of 
Snapple beverages and that well- 
known Greensleeves candy bin 
(that always runs out of choco- 
late malt balls too fast.) And let 
us not forget the cappucchino for 
those long nights of hardcore 
studying. 

Unfortunately, all those 
Greensleeves favorites do add up 
and some students’ card cash is 
dwindling too fast. My advice to 
those whose dining cash is on the 
decline is to save that dough for 
emergency gummi bears or that 
pint of Chunky Monkey you’ve 
been craving for. 

The thing I’ve noticed about 
Alliot in my three years here is 
that there are ways to make their 
food into something even better. 

For example, on the days 
when plain macaroni is on the 
menu, senior Amy Hall suggests 
grabbing a bowl of that, add 
three seconds of milk (you know, 
hold that handle thingy for three 


seconds), and simply get a piece 
or two of cheese from the deli, 
preferably muenster because it 
has magnificent melting capabil- 
ity, microwave one to two min- 
utes, stir and voila - instant mac- 
and-cheese. 

Or, says junior Cristine 
Sullivan, try making your own 
pizza. Get a piece of pita bread 
from the deli, if you want to add 
sauce you can get it from the 
pasta bar, or if not, use olive oil 
from the spice bar. Top this with 
spices of your choosing, i.e. gar- 
lic, basil or oregano, then top 
with a piece or two of mozzarel- 
la cheese from the deli, 
microwave for about 40 seconds 
or until the cheese is melted. 
And for an extra bonus, toast the 
pita beforehand and get a crispy, 
crusty, tender and flaky crust. 

Now, for dessert: Rice 
Crispy Treats even when the 
dessert bar doesn’t have them. 
Simply fill a bowl half way with 
Rice Crispies cereal, add soft 
serve vanilla ice cream and stir. 
Or, if the sundae topping area has 
fluff, add that instead of or along 
with the ice cream. Very tasty. 

So, even though 
Greensleeves may seem more 
enticing for you fried food lovers 
out there, one needs to remember 
that veggies are our friends, too. 
Visit the Alliot salad bar some- 
times. I recommend the fat-free 
Catalina French dressing. 
Yummy! 

So, explore the options of 
the Alliot dining experience and 
pencil me in for lunch. 


Don’t take a chance 
on an ordinary dance 


By Rob O’Brien 
Guest Columnist 


I’m not going to lie to you, at 
least not right now. I’ve seen a lot 
of movies this year and I’m scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel to find 
a new movie of 
some interest. It’s 
mainly because I fi 
care about what I § 
put in the newspa- 
per and I want to 
be not only infor- 
mative in my writ- 
ing, but current and 
detailed so I may 
spark one to either 
see the movie or 
save his or her 
money. 

No, but truthfully, if I get any 
more out-of-date with movies, I 
will be reviewing rental movies 
or, better yet, the campus movies 
each week. Enough fluff from the 
“Movie Buff.” This week I 
reviewed “A Life Less Ordinary.” 

Look, maybe my articles 
may be considered a little ordi- 
nary from week to week, but I 
only spend about five minutes on 
them, (I mean I put a lot of effort 
and time into them) but this is a 
movie and they spend over a year 
on them. Don’t you think they 
could have thought of a less ordi- 
nary plot? This movie is a more 
sophisticated “Excess Baggage.” 
I mean, how many times do you 
want to take out the trash? 

Allow me to digress for a 
minute. It has come to my atten- 
tion that some people believe 
(I'm not mentioning any names) 








that I don’t go to the movies. 

Therefore, I am going to do 

something less ordinary and talk 

to you in more depth about this 
Ss movie. 

It is about this 
| town which does 
not approve of 
dancing. 
However, these 
kids get together 
and dance pri- 
vately and prove 
j that dancing is 
not evil. 
Actually that has 
nothing to do 
with the movie, I was describing 
“Footloose.” Either that or I was 
referring to the Blarney Stone. 

But really, it’s like the writ- 
ers of this movie saw “Excess 
Baggage” and said “Wow, that’s 
brilliant, let’s use it.” The movie 
stars Cameron Diez and Ewan 
McGregor from “Trainspotting.” 
He kidnaps her because she is 
rich and he wants money, but he 
ends up falling in love with her 
and her multiple personalities. 

Like I said the same plot 
(referring to “Excess Baggage” 
article, which I put together the 
other day because my roommates 
were nice enough to make me a 
jigsaw puzzle, made of many 
pieces). 

I have heard people like the 
movie. It might be a good ordi- 
nary date movie. This is Rob. 
O’Brien wasting his time so you 
can save a dime. 








SMC: International 
' Coffee Hour at St. 
Edmund’s Lobby at 
3:15 p.m. 





SMC: Prevel School open house. 
Jeanmarie Hall room 144. 
4:30-6 p.m. 654-2100 


SMC: Directing I presents: The 
Art of Dining. Eleven short comic 
scenes by students. 8 p.m. Recital 
Hall/ McCarthy Arts Center. 


— Club Metronome: 
* Gordon Stone Band. 
“ 9p.m. $3. 865-4563 


& THURSDAY 


SMC: Resume workshop at Alliot 
Colchester Room. 12-1 p.m. 654- 
2547 





Club Metronome: Fat Bag/Big Ass 


Truck. 9 p.m. $4. 865-4563 


FRIDAY 





SMC: Dr. Phyllis Bronstein, UVM 
psychology professor, will speak on 
“Adolescence and adjustment to 
middle school: Do parents have an 
effect?” Noon at St. Edmund’s 
Farrell Room. 


SMC: Junior semi-formal at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Burlington. 
9 p.m.-1lam. $15. 


The Flynn Theatre: 6th Annual 
Art Auction Soiree at Lewis Acura 
in So. Burlington. A special benefit 
art auction with a silent auction of 
unique items and a light supper buf- 
fet with live jazz by Len Makowski 
and Friends. The auction artworks 
are donated by many Vermont 
artists. $15. 6 p.m. 863-5699 


Club Toast: Let’s Go 
Bowling/The Amazing 
Royal Crowns. $8. 
660-2088 





Club Metronome: B-Sharp Jazz 
Quartet/sklar-grippo sextet. 9 p.m. 
$5. 865-4563 





@ 


SMC Sports: Men’s and women’s 
basketball tip-off classic. SMC 
women vs. St. Thomas Aquinas at 
2 p.m. SMC men vs. New Haven at 
4 p.m. Ross Sports Center. 


SMC: Veena Sahasrabuddhe, world 
renowed Hindustani vocalist. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 8 p.m. $12 
654-2568 


Club Metronome: A benefit: Very 
Special Arts Vermont. 7 p.m. $5. 
865-4563 


Club Toast: Viper 

' House/Vitamic C. $5 for 
21+, $7 for under 21. 
660-2088 





SUNDAY 





SMC Sports: Men’s and women’s 
basketball tip-off classic. SMC 
women vs. Adelphi at 6 p.m. 

2 p.m. SMC men vs. Adelphi at 

8 p.m. Ross Sports Center. 


Club Metronome: Family Night. 
9 p.m. No cover. 865-4563 


MONDAY 





SMC: Resume worshop at Alliot 
Vermont Room. 4-5 p.m. 654-2547 


Club Toast: Merl Saunders & The 
Rainforest Band. $10. 660-2088 


The Flynn Theatre: Improvisation 
in dance and theatre workshop with 
Everett Dance Theatre. $10. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. 863-5966 


@ «« 


SMC: Boston Career Seminar: 
Specific information on the Boston 
Career Seminar. Mandatory for all 
participants. Alliot Vermont Room. 
4-5 p.m. 654-2547 


Club Metronome: DJ'S 
@q 7 Little Martin and Craig 
fe 7} Mitchell. 9 p.m. No cover. 
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SPORT'S 








St. Michael’s junior Jeff Coburn (closest in picture) bursts off the line at the start of the NE-10 Championship race. 


SMC hosts NE-10 
Championships 







board, YWHERE! 
‘packages starting at $229.99!” 


Burton Snowboards ‘97 models: 30% off! 
~ Complete children's packages from $249.90 
TONS OF LASTYEAR’S. 
GEAR AT 30% - 50% OFF! 


CHECK OUT ALL THEN NEW GEAR FROM: 


BURTON 
FOUR SQUARE SESSIONS 
WESTBEACH 


BONFIRE 
OPTION 
SPECIAL BLEND 


GREAT DEALS 
GOING ON 
RIGHT NOW! 


Don’t 


get 

left 
out in 

the 
cold! 


145 CHERRY STREET, BURLINGTON - (802} 863-0539 - RIGHT ACROSS FROM BEN & JERRY'S 


The NE-10 cross-country 
championships were held on 
Nov. 1 at St. Michael’s home 
course in Williston, Vt. 

Bentley captured the men’s 
title. St. Michael’s finished fifth. 
Junior Tony Carbrello was the 
top runner (12th) for the Purple 
Knights. He finished the 8,000 
meter course in 27:50.6. 

Photos by Marianne Mylod 





The race was run on the hilly, winding Catamount course in Williston, Vt. 





Above: Coach Zaf Bludevich (far right) gives words of encouragement to 
Senior Bob Bergeron. 
Below: Junior Tony Carbrello (third runner from left - set back in photo) 
trailed the race-winner by 1:22.8 at the line. 


SMC 
Scoreboard 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


St. Michael’s defeated 
Assumption, 8-6, in its opening 
game at the Fitchburg State 
Tournament. The Ice Knights 
followed the win with a 6-3 loss 


to Fitchburg State. 


Men’s Basketball 


The team opens its season 
on Nov. {5-16 at the St. 
Michael’s Tip-Off Classic. The 
team plays at 4 p.m. on Saturday 
and 8 p.m. on Sunday in the 
Ross Sports Center. 

Geoff Card was named to 


NE-10 Conference. 
Women’s Basketball 


St. Michael’s opens its sea~ 
son on Nov. 15-16 at the St. 
Michael’s Tip-Off Classic. The 
Lady Knights will play at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and 6 p.m. Sunday. 

The NE-10 preseason 
coaches’ poll picked SMC to fin- 
ish last in the division. 


Miscellaneous 
Senior Meg Rowe was 


named to the Division II 
North/South Field Hockey All- 


Conference team. _ 


continued from back page 


both rewritten the record books 
here at St. Michael’s.” 

Gurskis: scored his 143rd 
point in February to become St. 
Michael’s all-time leading scor- 
er. He finished last season with 
19 goals and 32 assists for a total 
of 152 career points. 

Lanfear became the highest 
scoring defenseman in _ St. 
Michael’s. history last ‘season 
with 75 career points. 

Dupont could also have bro- 
ken some records if he had been 
at St. Michael’s his freshman 
year, Mattson said. “But Michel 
has been the perfect comple- 
ment for John.” 

The players said the chem- 
istry between teammates has 
been an important part of their 
success. 

“We have a lot of cama- 
raderie on our team, which helps 
us win because we have a lot of 
fun together,” Gurskis said. 

“We are the ones that 
are together every morning 
for practice at 5 a.m.,” Rourke 
said. “We are dedicated togeth- 


The players agreed that the 
ultimate goal is to win a champi- 
onship. 

However, with or without a 
championship, Mattson said the 
seniors on the team have helped 
change the face of hockey at St. 
Michael’s. 

The Ice Knights are 2-2 on 
the season. 
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Athletic scholarships rarely retracted; 
department has ‘moral obligations’ 


By Dennis Cotter 
Staff Writer 


Free tuition, room and board and required 
course-related books are included in a full Division 
II athletic scholarship, according to NCAA guide- 
lines. 

Men’s and women’s basketball are the only 
sports that offer athletic scholarships at St. 
Michael’s. 

“You can’t take away a scholarship in the mid- 
dle of the year,” said Ed Markey, former athletic 
director. “It’s a moral obligation we abide by.” 

Athletic scholarships are renewed on a yearly 
basis. Although senior Carolyn Demyon quit the 
women’s basketball team at the start of the season, 
she is still receiving all scholarship aid. Demyon 
had no comment about her situation. 

“T’ve never before had a scholarship student 
quit,” said Sue Duprat, women’s basketball coach. 
“She (Demyon) really didn’t give us any reasons.” 

Markey said if a basketball player quits the 
team at the beginning of the season, has a serious 
injury or becomes ill then he/she will receive 
his/her grant for that year. 

A scholarship can be lost if an athlete gets into 
trouble with alcohol or drugs, gets caught stealing 
or violates school rules. Loss of a scholarship 
would probably accompany expulsion from St. 
Michael’s. 

Funding for athletic scholarships comes from 
St. Michael’s Financial Aid program, school invest- 
ments and gifts to the college, said Geri Knortz, St. 


Michael’s athletic director. 

Since varsity football ended in 1954, basketball 
is the only sport that has received scholarship 
money. 

Men’s basketball coach Tom O’Shea said that 
no one has quit the men’s team and still received 
their scholarship. 

“Every case needs to be handled differently,” 
said Knortz. “If a student voluntarily withdraws 
from a team that scholarship can _ be 
potentially revoked. The institution has the right to 
withhold.” 

“T don’t think that people should get a complete 
ride for any sport,’ said sophomore Jen Miller. 
“Secondly, I don’t think they should continue to get 
money if they quit, unless their grades are good 
enough to base the scholarship on an academic 
merit.” 

Ten scholarship equivalencies can be given out 
per team. Grants can be shared so some team mem- 
bers have partial scholarships. 

Women’s basketball uses all 10 equivalencies 
granted to the program. The men’s team uses nine. 

The Financial Aid Office decides who will 
receive an athletic scholarship after player recom- 
mendations are made by a coach, Knortz said. 

Students who receive a complete grant get to 
purchase their books on their scholarship fund, but 
are not allowed to keep the money when they sell 
back their books. 

“The books are on loan to the students,” 
Markey said. “Funds go back to the financial 
office, not to the athletic department.” 


Spirit squad to add pep at hoop games 


~ By Natalie Grasso 
Staff Writer 


An 18-member dance team 
and 15-member pep band have 
joined the cheerleading squad 
and school mascot to form the 
St. Michael’s spirit squad. 

The spirit squad will 
perform at half-time of both the 
men’s and women’s basketball 
games. 

“T think it’s fantastic,” said 
Paul Culpo, head assistant of 
the men’s basketball team. 
“Anything for school spirit is 
positive.” 

The dance team was orga- 
nized by sophomore Christine 
Johnson, freshman Liz White 
and freshman Jackie Nardella. 

All three were cheerleaders 
in high school but did not 
want to join the cheerleading 
squad at St. Michael’s. They 
wanted to form their own team 
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Christine Johnson, Jackie Nardella and Liz White (from left to right) 
will captain an 18-member dance team. 


where they choreographed the 
routines. 

“We are student led with 
our own ideas and concepts,” 
White said. “We do a combina- 
tion of hip-hop, funk and techno 
routines.” 

[he cheerleading squad is 
funded by student activities. 

The Oct. 1 issue of The 
Defender reported that talks of 
moving the squad to the athletic 
department’s supervision were 
in progress: But the move did 
not occur. 

“For the future it would 
have been better to become a 
varsity sport because it would be 
easier to get practice space,” 
said co-captain Jaime Randall. 


Last year the cheerleading 
squad often moved two or 
three times during one practice 
because a varsity sport’s team 
needed the practice space. 

The squad is without a 
coach but is searching for some- 
one on campus to fill the posi- 
tion. Up-coming tryouts will be 
supervised by a previous cheer- 
leading coach. 

“We are getting put on the 
back burner by administration,” 
Randall said. “We are behind 


schedule.” 
The pep band was orga- 
nized by juniors Kris-Ann 


Beaudoin and Anita Morin. It 
includes St. Michael’s students 
as well as Colchester High 


School students. 

The spirit squad will cheer 
at an equal number of men’s and 
women’s basketball games. 

“The squads are legally 
required to ensure women’s 
sports equal benefits of men’s 
sports,” spirit squad advisor 
Jennie Cernosia said, referring 
to Title IX, a gender equity law. 

“Tt will be beneficial to both 
teams,” Johnson said on the idea 
of performing for both teams. 

The dance team hopes to 
bring new spirit to the crowds at 
St. Michael’s sporting events, 
Johnson said. 

“We want to have some- 
thing new and exciting to pep up 
the crowd,” she said. 
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Seniors Jay Rourke (right) and John Gurskis (left) have helped turn 
around St. Michael’s hockey program. 


Ice Knights possess 
first-class recruits 
with current seniors 


By Charles Lampman 
Staff Writer 


By recruiting 11 quality 
players following the 1993-94 
season, St. Michael’s hockey is 
close to making the quantum leap 
from worst to first. 

During Steve Mattson’s 
inaugural year as assistant coach 
in the ‘93-’94 season, the Ice 
Knights finished 1-19. 

“When you arrive at a 
school, that’s the hand that’s been 
dealt to you,” Mattson said. “I 
looked at the current situation 
and saw that there was a tremen- 
dous amount of room for 
improvement.” 

Two things needed to be 
done to make St. Michael’s a 
better place to play hockey, 
Mattson said. One was to recruit 
the best possible players. The 
second thing, awareness and fan 
support, would come from the 
first, he said. 

Making a team with a 1-19 
record seem appealing to poten- 
tial recruits was not easy, 
Mattson said, but, “What was 
attractive to the kids was that I 
told them that they could play 
here and be a starter.” 

Captains Kyle Lanfear and 
John Gurskis are two of 11 cur- 
rent seniors who came here fol- 
lowing the 1-19 season. Both 
said that one of their reasons for 
choosing St. Michael’s was that 
they knew they could play here 
and help make a difference. 
They also sensed that the pro- 
gram was headed in the right 
direction. 

“T knew a lot of guys from 
playing with or against them in 
high school,” Gurskis said. “So I 
knew they were trying to change 
things around.” 

Senior Michel Dupont came 
to St. Michael’s his sophomore 
year. When making the decision 
to come here, Dupont asked 
Mattson how the program was 
working to improve. 

“He told me they were 
putting money into the program 
and trying to build something 
good through recruiting,” Dupont 
said. 

“There was an unbelievable 
turnout for tryouts my freshman 





‘We had a great first 
half of the season our 
freshman year. I 
knew that things 
would turn around 
and that we would 
make a strong run 
when we were 
seniors.” 


*Senior forward Jay 
Rourke 





year, and I knew the competition 
would be high,” said senior for- 
ward Jay Rourke. “It seemed 
like they [the coaches] were 
going with the out with the old, 
in with the new philosophy.” 
When the present seniors 
were freshmen, the team 
improved its record to 9-11-1. 

“We had a great first half of 
the season our freshman year,” 
Rourke said. “I knew that things 
would turn around and that we 
would make a strong run when 
we were seniors.” 

“The goal of our class was to 
turn things around and make this 
a better place to play hockey,” 
Lanfear said. 

However, he said he didn’t 
think the success would come so 
quickly. 

Two years ago, the team 
climbed over the .500 mark 


with a 12-10-1 record and a 


berth in the ECAC playoffs. Last 
year the team was 17-7-1, setting 
a. St. Michael’s record for 
most wins in a season. They 
lost in the playoffs to U-Mass 
Dartmouth, the eventual champi- 
ons. 

The three players who have 
been most instrumental in the 
team’s turn-around are Gurskis, 
Lanfear and Dupont, according 
to Mattson. 

Gurskis and Lanfear have 
led the team by the way they 
play, Mattson said. “They have 
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